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A study was condu8@ted to analyze perceived real and 


ideal parenting style and perceived sex-role concept of rural fathers 
of children 2, 3, and 4 years of age; compare differences in 
perceived real and ideal parenting style of fathers by demographic 
factors such as age of fathers, age of child, sex-role concept, 
economic level, formal education, employment status of spouse, sa 
sex of the child; and offer recommendations for adult parent 
education programs. The sample consisted of 281 fathers from 14 
randomly selected rural school districts in Iowa. Fathering style was 
measured by using a 48-item instrument, from which five clusters, 
measured on a continuuna, emerged: Growth (awareness of the child's 
needs ranging from physical to creative self-expression); power 
(physical control over the child); power (emotional control over the 
child) ; laissez faire treatment; and smothering behavior. , (Discussion 
of findings and samples of questionnaire items are included for each 
cluster.) Since fathers perceived Tak should ideally be more ‘ 


sensitive to the feelings of the chil 


, accepting of autonomous 


actions, -and involved in decisionmaking, it was recommended that 

family life education programs be developed with this in mind. Since 
results were similar to those froma study of urban parents, it was 
recommended that statewide programs, rather than separate rural and ° 
urbdn programs, be developed. (LMS). . : 
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INTRODUCTION 


& . : 
a a o ’ 
Stereotypes of rural fathers, especially those engaged in farming, have 


centered fi coctenerantal activities, aurborktative baliavioe, completing a task, 
and limited interaction with children until they are old enough ‘to assist fn 
“farm and outdoor activities. The rural father of the 1970's appears to have 
greater opportunity to develop and fulfill a parenting style that includes a 
variety of interactions with their young children., races cnnleans has’ 


encouraged males as well a's females to examine sex-roles to determine ways to bréak 


a 


oane? traditional personality,characteristics that encourage specific behavior. 
Research regarding the role and style of rural fathers has been virtually - 

ignored. .The limited existing ee ee based on research has been obtained 

from data involving urban fathers. thate is no generally accepted conceptualiza- 


tion of the major dimensions of fathering,. / Conceptualization of parenting 


style has been developed primarily through interactions with mothers. Virtually 


no standardized instruments exist for iieewens interactions between. fathers 


and their preschool age children. Considerable information was available in the 
research Lipeeatuge related to, mother-child interaction, but little was found 
spectfically examining the father's role and style, Nash (1965) suggested that 
tiesals have assumed fathers have not been readily accessible to. study. 

Few’ questions havé been directed to study of /the father's role because the 


| ’ . , ‘ 
assumption was made that he served primarily as provider and head of the family. 


Some of the information collected about the father"s role and parenting style 
has been through interviews with mothers rather than letting fathers share 


+ their perceptions: Men have had few opportunities to express their needs, 
} : 3 


satisfactions, frustrations, and relationships with their children. 


‘ 


In October 1975, the National Advisory Council. on Adult Education (1975) 


~ 


iedued a position paper titled "The Réles and Responsibilities: of Adult Education 


} ; 


within Parent/Early Childhood Education." The position paper ‘reflected the - 


a 


emerging awareness.and involvement /of adult educators in parent education programs. - 


” parents were mentioned collectively throughout the statement. iathace wake 
recognized as half of the parenting team and as the target of adult educators. 
within the past three years, Iowa home economics extension field staff or 
‘county employees and program planning sumiaceune have increasingly expressed 
the need to provide family life education programs for parents, including fathers. 
Staff have expressed frustration regarding ‘the limited research base and general 


lack of knowledge about the father. Because’ of the expressed frustration and 


interest in further developing parent education programs for fathers as well 


iA 
Z 


/ 


as mothers, this study was identified. Basically, lowa appears to retain some of the 


rural values, and because of dala, the rural fathead became the a of this .study. 
Objectives for the jstudy were to: 
1. Analyze pRECaI RCE real and ideal pistwnuing atyia of aiiei fathers ee ; 
eee 2, 3,| and 4 years of age. . 
2. Analyze perceilved sex-role anaeesk of rural fathers. 
3. Compare differences in perceived al and ideal parenting style of 
fathers by their age, age of child, -sex-role concept, residence, economic 
level, attained formal education, employment status of aionites sex 


: of the child, Bnd age of the father at the birth of the first Ghild. 


4. Offer recommenfations for adult education programs related to parent 


education espefially for fathers. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


. The central focus of he study was the examination of rural fathers parenting 
~s styte Sus the influence of. sex-role concept on this dimension of mannulinlig. 

The framework integrates two distinct, nodeip Si parenting style model proposed 

by Dibble and Cohen (1974) and-a sex-role conceptual asdei developed by pém (1972). 

Parenting style refers to eceiictoe and negative social behavior wise Charan. : 


; Sex-role concepts -suggests expectations appropriate for an ingefealiend mascu- 


ne or feminine standard. x. 


\\ Parenting style refers to positive and negative ‘Social dimensions of 


\ 
nteraction or behavior with children. Utilizing/the maternal model developed 


by ‘Schaefer and Bell (1958), two dimensions of” parenting. style will be con- 


\ 
\ 


sidered --autonomy-control and-hostility-loyé. Autonomy-control describes a ~ 


parent's willingness to aid the child in becoming self-directed and able to 
" 


make decdytons through individual interaction. At one extreme is autonomy, 


the preference for encouraging self/direction; at the other extreme is control,’ 


~ ’ 


: he preference for possessive behavior with the child. 


The second dimension descrfbes a parent's feelings for the child. At one 
P . a ° 


pole is hostility, a general Aack of concern for the child or eveh rejecting 


behavior; at the other pole/is love or acceptance, approval, and understanding. 
F) ‘ ry : 


Since every father ofcupies a place along each continuum, the most realistic 


way to illustrate the mdel is to use two continuous lines that intersect each 
other as shown by Schaefer (1961). This suggests that both dimensions of the 


parenting style exigt simultaneously. A father may be loving and at the same 


time encourage auyonomy. 


s 
’ . | , 
The intersection produces four quadrants which will be labeled as lais 


Mesias : \ ‘ 
faire, power, smother, and growth. There are an infinite number of possibl 


kinds of behavior, eh a can be included in one of the four ‘quadrpnts. 


.” e - 


Traditionally,. the phenomena of sexSrole concept hag been definedyas 


bipolar--masculine or feminine. Parsons and Bales (1955) suggested that a 


» 


defined the exprasaive, *x-role’as ee eee the parent keeps the 
Janie smoothly,’ fugctions as a mediator, and is warm and affectionate. 
does not atlas for the father sss might 'wve both instrumental and expr¢ss - 
feelings or wants to be assertive, yet yteldine, Bem (1972) introduced a'[frane- 
work that recognizes a person may be androgynous. The androgynous individual 
remains sensitive to the changing environment,and engages in behavior whi¢h seems 
most appropriate regardless of societal stereotype. Two continuums of the 
sex-role become appropriate--high masculinity-low masculinity and high fentainity- 
low femininity. ' 

High masculinity-low masculinity describes the person's internalized sex~- 
role standards for masculine behavior. At one extreme is high masculinity 
which has generally been associated with instrumental behavior. At the other 


extreme-is low masculinity, the preference ,for expressive as well as instrumental 


qualities. The second continuum describes the person's sex-role standards for 


me behavior. At one extreme is high femininity which has generally been 


abnosi stad with expressive behavior. “At oe other extreme ‘is low femininity, 


the death cares for insetomental as Well as expressive qualities, 


5 


Intersecting the two continuums, Bem (1972) suggested a person may occupy " 


F ‘8 — 
a place simultaneously along each continuum. The intersection produces four 


quadrants. \\ 


High Masculinity 


\\W 
} 


Low Masculinity 
METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Selection: of Instrumentation 


s 


Ree ne parenting style, and séx-role concept were selected 
through a review of bne limited existing alternatives. A Parent' s Report developed 
by Dibble and Cohen (1974) was chosen, to obtain information’ regarding parenting - 
style. Bem's (1974) Sex-Role Inyentory (BSRI) was selected to measure sex-role ah 


concept. 4. * ae 


. 


positive SaORetee included: acceptance of eae as person, child-centeredness, 


\ 


a 


portedon Mavigitnn, Negative categories included: detachment, intrusiveness, 
lax enforcement, of discipline, ipconsistent enforcement of discipline, control | 
through anxiety, control through quite, control through hostility, and with- 
drawal of relationship. The réport contained 48 operationally defined behavior 
items which yere ~e rated by the respondent on a@ seven-point Likert-type 


. 


scale. The instrument yas divided, into two scales: "real" and’ "ideal" parenting 


—t 


style. The "real" parenting scale asked the parent to rate actual performance | 
"with the child. The "fdeal" parenting scale rated how the er thought the 
ticai parent would respond. The two scales suggested a real-ideal disparity 
; measute. a , © 
The Sex-Role Inventory was developed by Bem (1974) to measure androgyny. 
The individual" 8 androgyny anone suggested emforsement of "sex-appropriate" 
cheracteristics. Three scaled aoe included in the instrument: masculinity, 
“femininity, and social desirability. Each scale contained 20 personality char- 
acteristics selected on, the hativol sex-typed social desirability. Based on 


the difference between traits, velheted indiyiduals were characterized as 


masculine, feminine or androgynous, .) 


NX 
-* 


Plan 
The population for the study vas 1 ited to fathers who had children 
2, 3, or 4 years of age from 14 randomly Selected Iowa counties. Within each 
county, a rural school district was ‘randoml selected for obtaining fomés of 
parents with children in the identified age range. The data-producing sample 


consisted of 281 fathers from 14 rural school addericts within the Piste of Iowa. 


& frequency coynt was obtamed for each item of demographic data and- used 


“to determine general characteristics of persons tn the gample. 
jutevenitelatons among the 48 real- and -48 ideal parenting items were com- 
_ puted and then inspected to determine items which correlated with a coefficient. 
of .25 oedcltieae Five clusters of highly correlated items were formed. These 
clusters were further refined by inspecting the rational content of the items 
and, maximizing: the reliability of the tluster. The response pattern of the 


negative correlations in tHe cluster was reversed to form positive correlations. 


These reversals were computed to make the items conform to the rational descrip- 


tion of high numeric responses to cluster items. 


To determine disparity between real and ideal clusters, cluster means were 
f : ji 


subtracted and a‘paired t-test analysis was used. Cluster means were obtained 
* , 


for each cluster by summing the checked value of the response pattern foreach 
‘item in the. cluster and- dividing by the number of respondents. 

To calculate the masculinity, femininity, and aniivonsuy score, the following 
procedure was used (Bem, 1974). Mean scores were obtained from each subject's 
ratings of the masculine and fanntns adjectives as well is the variance 
associated with each subject's response vaktack. | 

Subjects were placed in categories of-masculine, near-masculine, androgynous, 
near-feminine, and feminine aceneating to the obtained evalua, - 

pae-waly analyse’ of variance were used to study the anncnlnthion: hetoent : 

’ the dependent variable, parenting or fathering style, and the independent : 
variables, age of father and occupation of father. Two-way analysis of variance 


was used to determine influences of sex and age of child on parenting or 


fathering style. 


9. 


est percentage (43.8) of sca ie a had a 4 year old Ghild; had from one 


ah 


‘to two other children (60.1%) ;; had a wife> who was not employed (70.8%); were 


Respondents were asked ‘to provide information related to’ demographic - get 


characteristicg about themselves, their spouses, and families.. The largest 


percentage (40.6) of the 281 respondents were 26 ‘to 30 years of age. The great-. ’ 


engaged in farming) (42.3%); had graduated from high school (89.3%) 5 and were 

19 to 25 years of age at ‘he beth ok the Sivas atta (66.2%). i . 

; Fathering style was measured using the original iuareimaie ee 48 items 
(Dibble and Cohen, 1974). To form clusters, items ‘were inapaetad for inter- : 
correlations of .25 or greater. ‘Visual inspection of the content of the items 
resulted in Siecttuad an-item when the content was not nesningful. Five 
clusters of items emerged from 47 of the 48 items. A minus! sign preceding wy 


{tem in a cluster indicates the response pattern was Yeverged in scoring that 


item, me % “ i 
ee se ° . a 

Cluster A: Growth ~~ ~~~” = : r / 
The 11 items in this cluster focus on socially desitable parental cate- f 


gories identified in the original instrument. There is an awareness of the 

child's needs which range from physical to creative self-expression. The’ behavior 
; ; ; 7 / 

suggests creating a warm, caring environment. The reliability for this-cluster / 


was 77. The cluster included’ the same 11 items which were identified through 
factot analyses by Cohen, Dibble, and Grawe (1975). Items included: 
- 14.) I like this child to do things his/her own way. © 


15. I encourage the child to teil me what-he/she is thinking and feeling. 


-16. I make decisions with this child. 


\ 


10 


, 


7 ey 


Cluster B: Power T+ re a 


- : e 
, . 


I explain to this child why he/she is being punished. 


I am aware of this, child's, need, for privacy. 


I knioi how .this child feels sidtiout his/her saying. 
I let this child nel me decide about things that aides hiin/her. 


I let this ‘child dress as 0 be/she wants, 


‘Tiean predict how his .child me respond or feel “about , Boneh ing new. 


I accept this a ce s decision eves if it is not the way I think. 


I let this child express his/her feelings about ‘being punished or 


tricted. - | a see 
_ restricte | + 5 i 


2 - Foie 


The ‘Béven ateme in this cluster focus on socia ly undesirable parental 


"ds 


behavior categories. ' In general, behavior described in this cluster suggests ~ 
. - . * J 


a need /to be in command of the environment with limited toncern regarding the 


vehi lds 


ig, 


21. 


23./ I let this chil know’all/1 have done for him/her when I want him/her 


| _to obey. 


i 
p£ 


need, The reliabil « for this cRPuster was .06. Items included: 


I speak in a strohg way in order: to teach t is child how to behave. 
i a F \- \ s 
/I warn this child about future punishments to prevent him/her from: 
: : 
: . < . \ > 
| acting badly. : ; \ 


° 


al usé physical. punishment. ~ 


3. T keep reminding this child of past bad behavidr. 


- 53. 


I let this child know ome if he/she yeally a he/she wouldn't 
do things to, cause ‘me worry. « : 1. 3 


< 


I tell this child that I worry about how he/she will turn out because 


‘ ° 


of his/her bad behavior. 


’ 


Cluster C: Power II . 


% 4 


The eight items in this cluster focus on socially undesirable parental 
jcategories identified in the original ine trunent. Power II differs from Power-f 
[in intensity. Power II behavior includes rejection of the child especially 
through emotional experiences and avoidance, while rover. I behavior controls 
the ‘child through physical and less intense emotional tatenackions, A Powe'r 
behavior results in fewer interactions with the child. the reliability for : is: 
‘cluster was .62. Items included; e i hg 


1L., I forget things this child has told me. dee Ty 


-* 


; “12, 5) avoid talking to this child after he/she diepleades ie. 

27, I prefer aot places and doing things ‘without this child. 
28. I avoid looking at this child when’ I am disappointed in seer) 
| I enjoy listening to this child and doing things with siadhes 

I get angry about little things this child does. 


I ‘lose my ag when this child does not do as I ask. 


a’ 
7 I “withdraw pia being with my child when ‘he/she displeases me. 


Cluster D: Laissez Faire ; / 


“The nine items inp this cluster focus on socially undesirable parental behavior 
categorigs and a reversed sotially desirdble parént&l~ behavior category in the 
eel Packman; The behavior tends to be neglecting, indifferent, detached, 
or deliberately abstaining from specific divination: - Generally, the behavior © 
in thie cluster suggests limited direction so that both parent and child have 
difficulty defining boutdaries of the environment. The reliability for this. 
cluster was .7K_ Items included: 

-17. Tf see £6 it that this child stings what he/she te tld 


12 


“518. I ignore his behavior. - gf ff ‘ 


* 1, I forget. rules that have, been wade, .- a : 
+ *. 933. 1 punish this child for disobeying. 


° 


34. I allow things to be left cuntione, 
35. I enforce ane depending upon my mood. ; Ya 


° ae “ ; 
-49, I make clear mules for this ¢hild to follow. . 


‘ <2. ‘ is J}. 
51. I change rules. $ 


52. L let myself be talked out of things. ~ 
Cluster E: Smother , ’ 
\ - 


The 12 items in this cluster focus §. socially desirable parental categories 
. \ * . 


\ ‘ r Fi 
identified in the original instrument, This cluster represents a fine line 
~zFz ¢ . 7 Ld ; * P 
between overindulgence, overprotettion, and a: loving, growth-producing rekation- 


ship. Depending on the needs of the child and father, the behavior creates 
a warn; caring environment or one that inhibits growing’ independence, creativity, 


and’ self-worth. In general, smother behavior suggests the father recognizes 


4 


his own needs and responsibilities and seeks control of the environment, yet 


"i may have difficulty determining standards and expectations. - The reliability 


_ for this cluster was .77. Items included: 


6. I see hoch” tha child's good points and facie: 

‘8. I ask others what this child does while amis from me. 
10. I think of things that will please this child. a oo 

13. 1 tell this child how happy he/she makes me, - : 


22. I feel close to this child both when he/she is happy and when he/she 


is worried. 


‘ 24. I check on what the child is doing and whom he/she is se€ing 411 


during the day. . ° ‘ 
e # ‘13 ; o< 3 


26, I give this child a lot of care and attention. 


“36. I set limits for activities to help this child stay out/of trouble, 


‘3B. I,care about this child even when he/she does less wall than I know 
"- he/she could. ry ; 


42. I consider this child's jneeds and interests when making my own arg 


43.° I am unaware of what thie child thinks or feels. 


( 


°45. IT like to hug. and kiss this child. 
Itém 7, "I let this child know that I feel hurt if he/she does not do what 
he/she is told," did not correlate substantially with items in Cluster B and 


therefore, was not used for further analysis. ~ 48 
a 3 : * : 7 (aa rt 
Intercorrelations between real clusters were examined. The intercerre- 


lations Yepresented the degree to which clusters measured independent dimen- 


sions of real parenting style. Four of the five clusters appeicet to be 
- A 


measuring relatively unique or independent dimensions of parenting’ style. 


Cluster A--growth and Cluster E--smother appeared to be measuring the same aie 
- a 
or similar dimensions because 36% of the common variance was accounted for by 


the same dimension. e Fi 


. 


Rarely do parents feel they are doing exactly what» the child needs, and - 


_ probably ‘fathers do not feel they deviate extremely from the ideal. The real 
# 5 ‘ ; 
and ideal scales provided a way. to assess the father's norms and deviations © 


ik 
from the goals: Wén using a paired-t analysis to determine real and ideal j 
disparity, all five of the clusters were highly significant. nisi of the . 
mean cluster scares suggested “Adéally fathers parcaived they should be more . 
sensitive to the feelings of the ehild, acceptan of autonomous actions, and — ty 


involved in shared fletision-making than what they)|currently do. Real and ideal 


, mean cluster wcored for the.Power I pisater suggested control through physical 


2 “ 
anattanal! means was less acceptable and perhaps not used. -Fathers perceived 


= dee, Hs aes See A 


ZF \ 
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, 


they were less committed to established limite ang guidelines than they felt 

was ideal. Fathers suggested they withdrew or developed a distance more hie 
what they perceived - be ideal.’ The real mean cluster score for smother: was 
lower ‘than the ideal mean cluster snoeeP stich suggested fathers perceived they 


had less involvement withthe child than what they perceived would-be ideal. © 
. . - ® . og 


As a result of the sex-role data analyses, about one third of the men 
‘were classified as masculine, ‘one fdurth near-masculine, one this androgynous, 


and 8.2% feminine or near-feminine.- ‘Respondents who were classi fled as masculine 
\ ; a: ‘ 38 « 2° 
~ or androgynous. were from 19 to 50 years-of age. Of the 95 fathers who were clas- 


ee 


sified as masculine, 55 had a female,child and 40 had a male child. Of the 


96 respondents whose sex-role concept was classified as androgynous, 42 had 
} > 


. . . ‘ey, 
female child and 52 had a male child. - 4 


: Tonsidering spouse's employment, greater numbers of men who had spouses” 
. a * 
empioyed full time were classified as androgynous, while greater numbers of men 


who had spouses employed part time were classified as masculine. Greater 


° 
‘ 


numbers of men employed in clerical-and sales, processing, machine trades, 


bench work, structural work, and miscellaneous occupations were classified as 


( 
Greater numbers ‘of men 


androgynous than were those classified as masculine. — 
employed in professtonal, technical and management, and _firaine occupations 

were classified as masculine than were those classified as androgynous. Fathering 
style and sgheecie Seneint were not significantly related. 


Using an analysis of variance to determine influence of age and occupation 


’ on fathering style, it was concluded that neither influenced father's pfreepeton 


of parenting style. ae 


e 
. 


‘When examining the fathering style data, practical significance must .be 


“4 


considered as wall as the atectaricad significance: While “n of the real- 
Desens disparity scores were highly significant, the latge e sample size ade énall 
suntan mean differences significant. _ The mean cluster difference score for } 
ideal and real behavior for Power I was minimal and would not have practical | 


\ 


. SigiFicwnnn: “When considering which’ variables to explate in program deve lop- 


. 


ment, it would be appropriate to use che clusters that showed the largest dif, 
ferences between ideal and real parenting style. 
Fathers were recognizing a gap existed eschess their real behavior and 

what they perceived would be ideal. Identifying a gap suggested fathers one 
tate received’ some subject-matter regarding alternatives for interacting with |, 
ghildren which has probably come from a variety of sources not identified 

with the present acudy, Adult educators need to carefully study reasons for 

the gaps and determine content and learning experiences for bringing them to- 
eivides Programs need = be identified that contain a process as well as content 
siobartactiain to education. : , 

With the present scoring procedure for Bem's Sex-Role Inventory, there is 

no distinction between individuals who score high in both masculinity and 
fenlointty and those who score low in both masculinity and femtninity., The 
“question arises as to which group is really androgynous, ‘Spence, Helmreich, 

and Stapp (1975) have recently recommended dividing iainicatenke at the median , 
on both the masculine and feminine scales 80 four clasai fications ares identified , 
rather then the current three. The androgynous respondents would be those who 
had high masculine and feminine scores while respondents with lov. masculine’ ian ’ 
feminine scores would be undifferentiated. With the present study, the sialchce tet 
’ analysis was completed’before the review was * found. Therefore, the decision 


wae made to continue with the existing analysis. : : 


ar 16 ‘ 7 oe 


». RECOMMENDATIONS 
b 


4 g , 
| a 4 ~ - . ’ 
| . R / 4 ‘ 
| Recommendations for home ecgndmics adult education programs related to : ? 
| . / a5 . . 7 
1 parent educatidfi especially for fathers were: - 


programs on the premise that-d gap exists between teal behavior 


| a shai ideal behavior. ,In the present study, fathers perceived ‘they 


‘ HS) autténomo s actfons*and ‘involved in shared Prererre eres Programs could be 


x ‘ : ‘ 
‘| | adbeto ed with emphasis on creating an environment for the child that fostets 


| aut pniomy, creativity, and shared decision-making. To do this, parents, including 
ae ae : wes ; : 


\ " ; - ‘ ae 
(asp, require protess as well as cis: Saat whereby they evaluate 
% we perstpal needs and. analyze the physical, social, emptional,; and intellectual 
" develdpment of the child, and determine altérnatives to interact with the child 


ai: WSs so i dae feel”confidént creating an environment that becomes a positive experi- 


. - a 5 
ence for’ all. 


“3 arenting style: results of this study were similar, to a stady conducted 
- with urban_ parents of twins. ‘Therefore, Home Economics programmers néed to consider 
\ . ; . ; 
the idea that urban and rural fathers may indeed pargelve parenting style similarly. 


} Rither than expending resources in developing meparate or different programs for ‘rural 


and nsoae audiences, * resources can be channeled or focused on a statewide’ effort. 


rer In this study, 40.6% of the respondents were 26 to 30 years. of age, . 


wideebeine that the men are in the ‘diet stages of daeelopment of occupa- . 
tional and fathering roles. Therefore, programs need to be built on the 
assumption that the fathering role is assumed ,by men at the saws btioa thier are 
developing their occupational role (Aldous, 1969). Demupet total needs 


fathering role may compete for time rather than becoming complementary. Adult 


\ education through innovative methods can provide fathers with learning ‘opportu- 7 


\. nitiesto adjust to this conflict of interest so they might more readily : 


| os re 4 


. ; 16 


J 2 7 . 
,» determine ways to enhance the quality of time spent with the child. Adult education 


. programs must reach the fathers where they are available so that one additional 
, : . s - 


strain is not placed on an already overscheduled life. Programs can be incor- 


porated into occupational settings, through union structures, and within the 
home. Programs can be preventive rather than problem-solving and introduced 


’ 


into the family at. the time of the first pregnancy. 


' 


4. Consider using selected items in the instrument in the teaching- 
. 
“learning environment. « Clusters of items could be used for pre and post self- 


examination. Discussion could focus an items in pecific cluster. fluster 


items could serve as a basis for, observation ofwideo tapes, films, or actual 


: * interactions. ew: : Ja 
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